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For Friends’ Review. 


OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS UPON 
THE YEARLY MEETINGS OF 1886. 


(Continued from page 484.) 


The most unsettling question of recent date 
among Friends is with reference to ordinances. 
Some plead for their introduction as non-essentials. 
Such Friends have always held them to be. But 
that they ever favored or permitted their teachers 
to teach or practice them—until recently in Ohio— 
there is not the slightest evidence. Moreover, 
Friends’ views, not merely of the confession, but 
abo of the possession, of faith in Christ alone, ex- 
clusively as well as inclusively, and their confidence 
in His righteousness reckoned unto them by faith, 
and not by their works, renders the admission of 
these non-essentials inconsistent with fundamental 
principles of the Society. - Further, outward ordi- 
lances are not only impossible, while the Society 
dearly holds this exalted view of faith and life; 
butso long as three-fourths, probably seven-eighths, 
of the Christian Church are so blinded by these 

ows of sight and sense, that they regard them 

Sésential to salvation, it will be wholly inexpe- 

ent for us to admit them, in view of the testimony 
‘trusted to us. 

It stands thus: The majority of the Christians 
so bound by ritualistic notions of baptismal re- 
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generation that they believe in no other regenera- 
tion ; which is a sad delusion. Most Protestants, 
contrary to the trace.of baptismal regeneration 
in their creeds, begin to hold them as non-essen- 
tials, but yet commanded by our Lord; and 
Protestants who hold no trace of baptismal regene- 
ration generally believe the ordinances to be com- 
manded. Both positions are inconsistent in them- 
selves. Now for Friends to admit the ordinances 
would be inconsistent with their fundamental prin- 
ciples and with their entire history, to become lost 
among the great number of Protestants who still 
strive about the mode of what they with us are be- 
ginning to regard as non essential, and to do so 
just when many of them, in accord with some of 
the ablest church historians, are beginning gradu- 
ally to see, that the ordinances were not instituted 
or enjoined upon us by our Lord. Further, when 
those holding no form of baptismal regeneration 
can see that the ordinances are not commanded— 
and the gradual progress of evangelical doctrine is 
in that direction,—they can consistently and will 
quickly discover the inexpediency of their use and 
leave them off, as Friends did. While consistently 
with their conception of faith they can all leave 
their non-essentials and advance to our position, 
uniting themselves with one another and with us, 
Friends can never admit the inexpedient and dan- 
gerous non-essentials inconsistent with their view 
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of faith, to be dispersed and ‘‘ carried about with 
every wind of doctrine.”’ 

That prominent Friends should so little compre- 
hend the genius of the Society of Friends and their 
deep meaning central thought of the entire spirit- 
uality of the Gospel, as to advocate the admission 
of outward ordinances at this advanced stage of 
Christian intelligence, seems very remarkable. But 
that any should insist upon their introduction among 
us in the name of ‘‘ toleration ”’ is to fail properly to 
recognize the right of separate Christian denomi- 
nations to exist and to work upon the basis of doc- 
trine and polity which each may conscientiously 
adopt. It also ignores consistency in systems of 
doctrine and discipline. Yet many, while pleading 
in the name of ‘‘ toleration” for the admission of 
incompatible elements, beckon with the other hand 
‘¢ keep quiet,” ‘‘ discussion is dangerous.’’ English- 
speaking Protestants will discuss their interests. It 
is better to exhort them to grow in grace by think- 
ing and speaking in love. Only Christians under 
the yoke of Ritualism will be repressed by such 
adroitness. While some prominent persons claim 
to be in harmony with the Society of Friends, they 
also claim the “leading of the Lord”’ in ‘* quietly 
disseminating ’’ their revolutionary views, as was 
the case at a recent Yearly Meeting. And when 
prominent Friends privately hold out encourage- 
ment to foreign missionaries to join the ‘liberal 
party’’ in favor of water baptism, we may well 
conclude that ‘‘ eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty ’’ in the Church as well as in the State. 
That considerable public use of ordinances has re- 
cently been made in Ohio is, however, to be com- 
mended in those who believed it right; for while 
they at last follow their own convictions, they show 
their real purpose to many who have been slow to 
comprehend the situation. 

We should never hearken to the Romish advice— 
which is advice—that discourages all discussion of 
important questions. Friends have a reputation 
for honest, earnest discussion in the spirit of sub- 
mission. The maintenance of their intelligent views 
of the truth depends upon it. Only let there be less 
of it done ‘‘ quietly to disseminate ’’ ‘* private in- 
terpretations ”’ which are usually erroneous, and 
more of it publicly in business meetings. It would 
be harmful in connection with revival meetings and 
meetings for worship. But business meetings are 
intended for the transaction of business with a 
candid interchange of views upon subjects which 
concern the church. A little observation has 
tended to show the wisdom of such a Christian 
policy. Looking over the Society and comparing 
the East with the East and the West with the West, 
the recent growth, other things being equal, seems 
to be smallest where views have been assiduously 
promulgated in private, and in popular assemblies, 
while in business meetings discussion has been 
avoided or repressed by politic methods. This 
applies to Yearly, Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, 
which can be verified in many instances. It has 
naturally \ed to all manner of private talk, ‘¢ tale- 
bearing and detraction,’’ simply because no one 
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knows where a Society stands, when it has officially 
taken no stand. It is folly to suppose young cop. 
verts will seek a guie¢ home where there ig no 
quietness. 


On the contrary, where discussion has been 
freest and fullest, with all the differences now preva. 
lent, the work has been least obstructed and the 
results in evangelistic and pastoral work have been 
more satisfactory. For example, Indiana Yearly 
Meeting—upon which it is the custom of those dis 
pleased with her firmness to heap opprobrium— 
made a net increase last year of 1178, or over one. 
third of the net increase of the Society, and a much 
larger proportionate increase than any other Year} 
Meeting. Doubtless this is due partly to excellent 


management of work and workers, as well as to 


firmness in conclusions arrived at by timely and 
calm deliberation upon disputed questions. This 
is true in reference to other important matters be. 
sides the ordinances. Then let us always have 
honest investigation, and at proper meetings 
thorough discussion in the fear of God and lovin 
condescension, without passion, but not without 
pathos. 
That there is much difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the precious doctrine of Sanctification goes 
without saying. It is sad that the view of it held 
by so many of our best workers is contrary to Scrip. 
ture, right reason, sound experience and the con. 
sensus of doctrine of Friends and Christians gen- 
erally. It is not my purpose to discuss the question 
just here. But I have not only never met one of 
its advocates who can defend his position, but I 
have never heard one make a logical statement of 
doctrine which included the view of Sanctification 
now largely held by Friends, Yet it is loudly pro- 
claimed, most loudly in our Yearly Meetings, and 
believed, That there is a half truth in the way many 
teach it, and that those are greatly blessed who 
make a complete consecration, is certain. But that 
perfect Sanctification is ‘‘ instantaneous,” a gift 
presented ata moment of time, is lamentably er- 
roneous ; and, like most great errors, it distorts the 
whole system of Christian doctrine. It also leads 
good men to perverse habits of Scripture interpre- 
tation and makes exact definition impossible, be 
cause it makes clear understanding of other doc- 
trines impossible. And our thoughts and concep- 
tions of thought must affect our lives and their 
fruits. Yet, taught in moderation, the consequences 
are not so serious and there should be room enough 
in orthodox churches for its conscientious advo- 
cates. 
It was only when views inconsistent with Scrip- 
ture concerning the Baptism with the Holy Spirit, 
with the consequent misunderstanding of Regenera- 
tion and Justification, in connection with this pect 
liar notion of Sanctification, had been adopted, 
that water baptism was thought desirable and requl- 
site. If Christ was not speaking of the Baptism 
with the Holy Spirit in the great commission, He 
must have meant to couple water baptism with the 
injunction, ‘* make disciples.” So one error fol- 
lows another. Some, rejecting water baptism, §? 
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farther and read ‘‘ makedisciples . . . and [after- 
wards] baptize,” &c., which is to ignore the present 
tense of the participle. But Paul bases Justification 
upon a Regeneration that washes and renews by 
receiving a rich outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
(See Tit. iii. 5, 6, compared with various other 
passages. ) 
Some of the most serious results have sometimes 
arisen from an attempt on the part of advocates 
of this view of Sanctification to supplement their 
scanty arguments with public denunciations, which 
can never satisfy well-balanced persons, much less 
reach their hearts. Readers well-informed could 
net have been surprised to read in the ‘‘ corres- 
pondence”’ of riends’ Review Vol. xi. No. 24, 
that in a certain Yearly Meeting, ‘‘ very few 
could obtain certificates to travel as ministers who 
are not cummitted to this doctrine, so far at least 
as not to oppose it.’’ The writer well remembers 


dining with several ministers during a Yearly Meet- | 


ing, where a prominent one expressed surprise that 
their Yearly Meeting should decide not to receive 
ministers who advocate water baptism, ‘‘ and yet 
receive those who do not accept the second bless- 
ing!” Some ministers in that Yearly Meeting who 
cannot accept this dogma have deserved much sym- 
pathy on account of the intolerance manifested to- 
ward them by some of its advocates. 

Happily indications of returning moderation are 
already apparent. It is to be hoped that more 
“real tolerance ” will be exhibited. 

Various theories and some hobbies spring up 
from time to time in Protestant churches in this 
revival period ; and Friends seem to be joint-heirs 
in nearly all of them. They are advocated by per 
sons rather evangelistic than evangelical, and largely 
by spiritually-minded people with materialistic ten- 
dencies. This is not very strange either, when so 
many excellent workers, whose labors God has 
blessed, only have to take a Baxter’s Bible under 
the arm in order straightway to become full-fledged 
theologians ! 

These differences among leading Friends in re- 
gard to leading doctrines not only have an injurious 
efect upon the work and upon the older members, 
whose church affiliations are more fixed, but es- 
pecially upon the younger and new members. 
When there is so much unsteadiness where we 
should expect firmness,’many fail of the help and 
guidance due them from the church; while some of 
the best seriously doubt whether they should lend 
the influence of their life where there is so little 
consistency, intelligent teaching and preaching and 
enterprise. 

Unfortunately this is not merely the feeling of 
the young. The restlessness of many older Friends 
encourages it, and in some instances leads them 
erroneously to suppose that all is serene in other 
societies and Friends alone areill at ease. But there 
8 an actual want here. Conservative Friends also 
feel it, and occasionally sigh, ‘‘Is this not after all 
a Utopian ideal of George Fox?’’ Friends, more 
life and liberty, and less legality, will give you 
gteater courage and open—it may be mew—ways 


to make’even Friends’ principles practical. But per- 
haps we are weakened quite as much by a lack 
of confidence in more progressive and aggressive 
Friends, who sometimes direct young converts to 
sister churches. Friends, when I am convinced 
that my home in the church is not the best for 
others 1 will leave it, or else have a reform for my. 
self. To both of these classes of Friends let me 
say, the principles are right. But I agree with you 
that there is a.real want of practical application, 
and while we are working it out, we need our 
young and new Friends to help us. And they need 
our help, a help which, if we do our present duty, 
they can hardly find elsewhere. Yet without fear 
of successful contradiction, I assert, that our young 
members are partly justified in their complaint, 
that we give them neither systematic instruction 


nor systematized methods of Christian work. 


(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE HOUR. 


NO. VII. 

While so frequent reference is made in religious 
journals to new departures in theology, and much 
controversy has arisen, especially in regard to what 
is termed ‘‘ The doctrine of future probation,” I 
have been led to compare the conflicting opinions 
with views maintained by the Society of Friends, 
which seem to afford a satisfactory solution of the 
question at issue. 

Neither the theory of probation after death, now 
prominently advocated, nor the final condemnation 
of honest and good heathen, from whom the out- 
ward knowledge of Christ and His salvation has 
been withheld, appears to be supported by Scrip- 
ture authority. 

Accepting the declaration of the Apostle Paul, 
that ‘*The grace of God, which brings salvation, 
hath appeared to all men,’’ and of Peter, when he 
said, ‘‘ God is no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation, he that feareth Him and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of Him,’’ Friends do not consider 
the heathen as inevitably lost, but that, in common 
with professing Christians, they are individually 
responsible for the right use of opportunities granted 
them, and not for those providentially denied ; that 
they who without the law are a law unto them- 
selves, and showing the work of the law written in 
their hearts, will be judged as they are true to the 
measure of light bestowed, and that they who are 
faithful in the occupancy of their one talent, or 
privilege, no less than they who have been favored 
with the five talents, will hear at last the gracious 
words of their Lord, *‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” 

Holding these views, Friends have never felt, in 
their mission work, the embarrassment experienced 
by the missionary, Robert Hume, who states that 
he found his service among the heathen in India 
seriously obstructed, and his usefulness impaired, 
while teaching in accordance with the doctrine 
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that all their ancestors who had died in heathenism 
were subjects of everlasting punishment. 

From Friends’ standpoint it is easy to perceive 
that this difficulty in the heathen mind would be 
satisfactorily met, and so far from ‘‘cutting the 
nerve of missionary effort,” this revealing of the 
Father as a God of love, mercy and justice, dealing 
with them as His children, rewarding their obedi- 
ence, and punishing their disobedience, would fur- 
nish a strong incentive to their acceptance of the 
Gospel, opening the door of many hearts to the. 
blessings of Christianity, which might be closed 
against much of the present teaching. G. W. C. 

Newburyport, Mass., Second mo., 1887. 


—_2@0—— 


HOLY BAPTISM. 


Luke iii. 16: John answered, saying unto them 

all, I indeed baptize you with water; but one 
mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose shoes 
I am not worthy to unloose; he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 
_ Johni. 33: And I knew him not, but he that 
sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto 
me, upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending 
and remaining on him, the same is he which bap- 
tizeth with the Holy Ghost. 

Acts 1. 5: For John truly baptized with water, 
but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not 
many days hence. 

Matt. xxviii. 19. (R. V.): Go ye therefore and 
make disciples of al) the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father,.and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Acts xi. 15 : And as I began to speak, the Holy 
Ghost fell on them as on us at the beginning. Then 
remembered I the word of the Lord how he said, 
John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost. 

I Peter iii. 21: The like figure whereunto even 
baptism doth now save us, not the putting away of 
the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science toward God. 

I Cor. i. 14, 17: [ thank God that I baptized 
none of you but Crispus and Gaius. For Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel. 

Eph. iii. 5 : One Lord, one faith, one baptism. 

I Cor.8xii. 13: For by one Spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether we be bond or free. 


See also John xiii. 5 to 15; Matt. xvi. 6 to 12; 


John xvi. 13. 
Millbrook, New York. 


H. H.S. 


Victor Huco said: ‘When France has learnt 
to read, do not leave without direction the intellect 
thus developed ; it would be additional disorder. 
Remember that the most philosophic, the most pop- 
ular, the most eternal is Holy Scripture. Therefore, 
sow all the villages in France with Gospels. A Bible 
in every house, every cabin! Let every book and 
every field produce together a moral working. The 
head of the man of the people, that is the ques- 


tion. That head is full of useful germs. To bring 
it to maturity and to good account, employ what is 
most luminous and the best tempered in virtue,” 


ee 


From The Atlantic Monthly, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PERSECUTIONS.* 


Mr. Adams has told the story of this “ theoc. 
racy” with graphic force and unsparing fidelity ; 
of the means by which it assured and consolidated 
its power; of the daring obstinacy with which it 
resisted every attempt to bring it under correction 
of the English court and the common law; of the 
wretched system of judicature it established, and 
its consequent travesties of justice ; of its contests 
with the ‘* Antinomians,”’ the Baptists, and the 
Quakers ; of its excesses, cruelties, enormities, in 
these contests, particularly the last ; of the ultimate 
forfeiture of its patent so dreadfully abused, and 
its loss of immediate supremacy; of the witchcraft 
craze as the lurid afterglow of its day; of the 
liberal revolt within its own ranks, which reduced 
its influence as it had already been reduced in 
direct power; of the rise of the legal profession to 
represent, as against sacerdotal improvisation, the 
long-grown tradition, the sober spirit, and tried 
methods of secular justice; and so on to the end, 
which is reached with the opening of the war for 
independence. Now, when a New England his- 
torian treats of those times, his power to see the 
facts in a dry light is tested especially by the case 
of the Quakers; and the test has too‘ generally 
been ill-sustained. Labored and persistent at- 
tempts have been made to excuse the Puritans, 
while mildly censuring them, and to throw the 
chief blame of the persecution upon its victims. 
It has been said that the conduct of the Quakers 
was so disorderly, anarchical, and indecent as to 
drive the authorities beyond all bounds of patience, 
and to force them, in mere defence of civil order, 
upon a severe line of action. By confounding dates, 
by putting effect for cause and cause for effect, by 
reckless exaggeration and still more reckless asser- 
tion, without evidence and in contempt of evi- 
dence, this style of representation has been 
plausibly supported, and, seconded by local feel- 
ing, has been commonly accepted as true. One 
can see that it prevails more or less with historical 
writers whose desire to be simply just is quite ap- 
parent. Mr. R. P. Hallowell, in his ironically 
named Quaker Invasion of MassachusettS, has ex- 
posed unanswerably the qualities of those pretences; 
but heis of Quaker descent, and wrote quite obviously 
with the special feeling of a Quaker. In the pre 
sent work, however, a son of the Puritans tells the 
sad tale to the like effect. With a strong hand he 
brushes aside the entire cobweb of apology, and 
permits the naked facts to appear in their proper 
ugliness. We are heartily glad of it. The pers¢- 
cution was a shame to the times in which it took 
place, but the attempt to cloak its nature is a shame 
to our own. 


*Extract from a review of ‘‘ The Emancipation of Massachusetts,” 
by Brooks Adams. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue TENTH International Sunday-School Con- 
yention will be held on the rst, 2d and 3d days of 
Sixth mo., 1887, at Chicago. Delegates will be 
appointed by State, Territorial or Provincial un- 
denominatonal Sunday-school‘ Associations. B. F. 
Jacobs, of Chicago, is chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 


From no ladies’ college, probably, have so many 
missionaries gone out, as from Mary Lyun’s famous 
Seminary at Mount Holyoke in the United States. 
We find ladies setting forth from it to Asia and 
Africa, well-trained in all points themselves, and 
with asingularly happy faculty for training others 
in like manner, to be not only Christians, but emi- 
nently useful Christians, not only useful and intel- 
lectual, but Christian gentlewomen. Andrew 
Murray, twelve years ago, established a branch of 
the Mount Holyoke Seminary at Wellington, Cape 
Colony, where girls of French, German, Dutch, 
and English descent, are educated and trained for 
Mission work. After their conversion these girls 
have always before them the thought of being 
missionaries. Many have already become so, and 
some who have been trained there, are now being 
supported in the Mission field by those at present 
in the Institution. A similar school was opened 
by Japanese and American ladies at Osaka last 
autumn. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Zhe London Daily News 
reports an extraordinary service on the last night 
of the old year, in the parish rooms adjacent to a 
Ritualistic Church at Iavender-hill. The hall pre- 
sented a purely theatrical aspect ; the platform was 
fitted up as a stage with the usual footlights and 
drop curtains. The vicar announced that the ser. 
vice would consist of a series of sacred tableaux 
representati@e of the Fall of Man, the Promised 
Seed, and the Nativity. The stage fittings were 
elaborate and the costumes of the actors and ac- 
tresses were really gorgeous; the cost must have 
been very great. 


Not less noteworthy than the fact of this theat- 
tial performance having takén place in a pro- 
fessedly Protestant church, is this other fact that in 
The Methodist Recorder this ‘‘ modern miracle 
play” is graphically described by a writer who, in 
his extensive wanderings, has been present at 
many religious services ‘‘from the solemn func- 
tions of English and Romish churches to the burn. 
ing of the sacred incense stick in a Chinese joss 
house,” In describing the twelve sab/eaux vivants 
of this sacred play, he says: ‘‘ As to its merits or 

emerits, I offer no opinion, but merely state the 
ets.” Yet the facts are so stated as to emphasise 
the merits and to ignore the mischief and heathen- 

om of this ** modern miracle play.’’ Thus Pro- 
‘stants lend themselves to eulogize the sensuous 
traction of the Romish play, forgetting that it 
opens the way to the sensual infamies of the Romish 


tnlessional and convent.— Zhe (London) Chris- 
ian, 


MOHAMMEDANISM.— God has made Moham- 
medanism to be unconsciously and unwittingly the 
handmaid of the gospel. The Arabic being the 
sacred language of the Koran, the Moslem faith 
enjoins upon all true followers to read that sacred 
book, and yet forbids its translation into any other 
tongue. Hence, whatever be a Mohammedan’s 
native language he aspires to read the Arabic, be- 
cause it is the omdy sacred dialect of his religion 
and of Ais Bible. Who shall doubt a providential 
purpose in all this? From the mission presses at 
Beirut Arabic Bibles and Testaments go to every 
quarter where Mohammedans are found—far up 
the Nile, along the Mediterranean coast and the 
Mountains of the Moon, among African tribes; 
through Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, into India, 
and even into the northwestern provinces of China 
—to be read by the more intelligent Mohamme- 
dans, whatever their mother tongue! The Koran 
ttself opens the way for the Bible, and the re- 
striction upon its translation makes ome Arabic 
Bible suffice for educated Moslems, from the rising 
to the setting sun.— Dr. A. 7. Pierson. 


THE SEPTUAGINT AS A TEXT-CRITICAL AID.— 
The conviction that for the lower, or text-criticism 
of the Old Testament the leading authority must 
be the Septuagint, is constantly gaining ground 
among scholars. The reasons for this are that the 
faith in the absolute reliability in every particular 
of the traditional Jewish text as offered by the 
Massoretes is not so firm now as formerly, and, 
secondly, the conviction that the existing Hebrew 
manuscripts are all based upon a single archetype 
from the days of the Emperor Hadrian has been 
quite generally accepted by critical scholars, al- 
though the arguments on this fundamental point 
cannot as yet be considered closed. This state of 
affairs renders it necessary for scholars to seek for 
non- Hebrew critical aids to determine, or at least 
to judge of, the character of the Old Testament 
text. in the sixty or more decades that intervened 
between the close of the Old Testament canon 
and the issue of the Hebrew prototype in the days 
of Hadrian. Such aids are four, namely, the Sep- 
tuagint, the Targumin, the Peshitto, the Vulgate ; 
to which may be added some patristic citations, 
and the remnants of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus. Among these stands facile princeps 
the Septuagint, on account both of its age and the 
character of the materials it offers for the purpose 
in view.—Jndependent. 


ORIENTALISM IN THE New TESTAMENT.—The 
New Testament lexicon of the future will be largely 
Orientalized; and the names of authorities like 
Borhaned-Dzen and 'Abd-er-Rasheed will be at 
least as common as those of Epictetus and Arrian. 
The mistake of the past has been to treat the New 
Testament as though it were written in Greek (a 
popular mistake which is none the less a mistake 
because the New Testament ¢s written in Greek), 
just as if one should treat Persian as a Semitic 
language because it happens to be written in Arabic 
characters. Take for instance, our Lord’s ques- 
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tion regarding the profitableness of a man’s gain- 
ing the whole world and losing ‘‘ én psychén 
autou’’ (Matt. xvi. 26). Under psyché Professor 
Thayer gives the usual lexico-graphical meanings, 
‘< life, soul,’’ etc., but like other Greek lexico- 
graphers, he does not stop to inquire what the 
phrase quoted would naturally suggest in a modern 
Semitic language. Now the Arabic equivalent for 
the New Testament psyché (not for the classical 
psyché, which isa wider word) is nafs (the He- 
brew, nephesh), and toa modern Arab zafs, fol- 
lowed by the genitive, as in the case cited, means 
simply ‘‘himself.” (For a similar instance, in 
Hebrew, accessible to the English reader, see 
Num. xxiii. 10, text and margin.) To render the 
phrase ‘‘his own soul,’? as the ‘‘ Authorized ”’ 
Version, or ‘‘his life,’’ as the Revised Version, 
gives a meaning more or less profound. But the 
meaning is profounder if we translate in accord- 
ance with Oriental idiom, ‘‘ What shall a man be 
profited . . . if he forfeit—himself?’’ Let this 
suffice for a specimen of what we mean by Orien. 


talizing the lexicons of the New Testament.—S. 
S. Times. 


ES. 


For Friends’ Review. 


A Reformatory Prison for Women, South 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 


Probably many of the readers of Friends’ Review 
are hardly aware of the effort that is being made in 
several of these United States for the establishment 
of separate prisons for women, in order that while 
they shall still be kept under strict and constant 
discipline, they may be shielded from the evils at- 
tending confinement in State Prisons for both men 
and women and under the control of men. 

In attempting to interest others in this work, it 
may not be necessary to dwell upon the incalculable 
gain or loss from the influence of good or bad 
women upon society at large, or on the value of 
every immortal soul in the sight of its Creator, nor 
to repeat the great truth that Christ died for all. 

True, it is up-hnll work to endeavor to reclaim 
the fallen—to lift up the voice as of one crying in 
the wilderness, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” 
but while there are individuals to be found who are 
willing to devote themselves to the work of reform, 
we may be assured that the Lord will not be want- 
ing on His part, but that through His Spirit He 
will lead, qualify and bless, according to His 
promise. 

Such earnest and devoted workers are to be 
found among the officers and matrons of this insti- 
tution, and prominent among these may be men- 
tioned the name of its remarkably gifted and de. 
voted Superintendert, Ellen C. Johnson. Under 
her vigorous, yet most merciful administration, 
this has become a model prison, whose workings 
all interested persons may study and emulate. A 
full history of the inception and progress of this 
undertaking would require more space than the 
Editor of the Review might be willing to allow. 
But, briefly stated, the appropriation for the loca- 
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tion and construction of the necessary buildings 
was made in 1874, after long continued representa. 
tions and persistent petitions from earnest women 
and men to the Legislature ot Massachusetts. 

The first Superintendent appointed was Eudora 
C. Atkinson, who remained nearly three years, 
She was followed by Eliza M. Mosher, who re. 
signed on account of. ill health, to be succeeded by 
Clara Barton, who remained until 1884, when the 
present incumbent was called to fill the position, 

Through many difficulties and discouragements, 
through failures and successes, the aim and object 
has been kept steadily in view, and in not a few in. 
stances desired results have been attained. The 
downward careers of many have been arrested— 
new motives to self-control have been implanted, 
religious principles have been instilled, and the 
manifold outgrowths of the deceitful and despe. 
rately wicked unregenerate heart have been super. 
seded by the fruits of the Spirit, so minutely de. 
scribed by the Apostle. It may be well now to 
quote the words of another eye witness in his testi. 
mony given to a reporter of the New York 
World, and published in a late issue of that journal, 
William M. F. Round, the Secretary of the National 
and State Prison Association, thus speaks, and 
probably no man in the State of New York is better 
qualified to express an opinion on the subject of 
prison reform. In reply to a question, he answers, 
‘* Am Lin favor of it? Most assuredly I am, es- 
pecially in view of the gloriously good work that 
is being done by an institution of precisely the 
same kind at Sherborn, Massachusetts. It is 


one of the grandest institutions of the kind out- 


side of Elmira Reformatory, and is saving scores 
of women every year who but fur it would have 
been irretrievably lost. Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson is 
the Superintendent, and she is one of the noblest 
women I ever knew. I was out there not long ago, 
and I was more than charmed with it. @Vomen are 
trained in all the branches of domestic industry, 
such as cooks, chambermaids, and women of all 
work, and as soon as they are sufficiently reclaimed 
and instructed they are furnished with situations in 
families outside the cities if possible, where old as- 
sociations may not*again beset them and tempt 
them from the paths of virtue and right conduct. 
When the institution was established there was no 
land accompanying it. Mrs. Johnson has suc- 
ceeded in buying piece after piece of ground until 
she has now quite a farm, and it is one of the best 
managed places I ever saw. The last time I was 
there she invited me to go out and inspect her new 
barn, and I can tell you it was a model affair. She 
showed me a lot of rye she had raised. I asked her 
if it paid to raise rye in Massachusetts, and she 
assured me it was decidedly profitable. The grain 
she said she roasted and used for coffee for the in- 
mates. The straw she used to fill beds with for 
the dormitories, and when it came out of the beds 
she had it carried back to the barn and used it to 
bed down the horses and other stock in the stalls. 
She also showed me some beautiful potatoes. I 
asked her if the women dug potatoes. She smiling- 
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ly replied, ‘ To be sure they do—that is one of 
my rewards of merit—when a woman has been par- 
ticularly good I allow her to go out into the field 
and dig a bushel of potatoes. They will do their 
utmost to have the privilege and the women have 
planted, hoed and dug 1200 bushels of potatoes 
and done everything but plow the ground, which, 
of course, they could not do.’ Mrs. Johnson also 
showed me a lot of fine poultry she had raised, and 
told me how she did it. She had a woman in the 
prison who was ‘raising Cain,’ and she could do 
nothing with her. One day she told her she wanted 
a good, kind-hearted trusty woman to take charge 
of the poultry, and she was going to turn it over to 
her. The woman was perfectly delighted, and she 
has thrown her whole soul into the industry. She 
was so wrapped up in her work now, that Mrs. 
Johnson said she did not believe she should be able 
to get rid of her when her time was up. That shows 
what kindness, encouragement and discipline will 
do for women of that class, and it ought to be a 
sufficient argument in favor of the plan suggested.’’ 

I have made this extract from the report alluded 
to as furnishing valuable endorsement of the work- 
ing of the system, hoping that this and many an- 
other testimony which could be added may serve 
as encouragement to all such as are interested in 
this great work. 

Will not the intelligent and philanthropic Friends 
in neighborhoods reached by Friends’ Review 
unite in the effort to establish Separate Reformatory 
Prisons for Women ? 


Sherborn Prison, South Framingham, Mass, 


=> 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


AT THE MEETING of the Temperance Alliance of 
Fayette county, Iowa, the following letter was 
read from Gov. Larrabee: 

STATE OF Iowa, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, DES 
Moines, Feb. 3, 1887. J. O. Hoover, Esq, 
Brush Creek: Dear Sir.—Enclosed find $20 tor 
your fund for enforcement of prohibitory laws. 

I think it will not be convenient for me to at- 
tend the mass meeting on the gth inst. 

Iam glad to see you moving in this direction. 
Fayette county is one of the best, if not the best 
county in the State, but it is getting behind in the 
enforcement of temperance laws. There are many 
counties where anything resembling a saloon can- 
not be found. _ It should be so in Fayette. I find 
in the cities and counties where the prohibitory law 
is well enforced, crime and police expenses fall off 
wonderfully. Not a saloon is open in this the 
largest city ia the State. The sheriff of this county 
told me a few days since that he had spoiled his 
business by enforcing the law. He also stated that 
he was glad of it. Several of the judges have re- 
cently told me that there was a marked falling off 
in criminal business in their courts in consequence 
of enforcement of the law. There are several 
judicial districts without a single open saloon. If 
our courts and sheriffs and constables would do 


their duty properly the saloon would soon be com- 
pletely driven out. We have great reason to be 
encouraged. Many of the judges elected at last 
fall’s election are much more likely to enforce the 
law than their predecessors. A few courageous and 
determined men can compel violators of the law to 
run from any community. 

I wish our good people would rouse up and drive 
the cursed traffic from Fayette county. They can 
doit. Please call on me for anything I can do to 
help. Yours truly, Wn. LaRRaBEE. 


Sioux City, Feb. 19.—Special to the State Reg- 
ister.—Judge Lewis to-day imposed a fine of $600 
each on Peter Sophia and A. W. Shaver: $500 
each on John Harrigan and Wm. Corrigan; $400 
each on George Rankin and Hamilton Campbell ; 
$350 on Freeman Howell; and $300 on Julius 
Sever for keeping saloons. In addition each party 
must pay the costs and attorneys’ fees and be com- 
mitted to jail until the fine is paid. An order of 
abatement is also issued against each saloon, direct- 
ing the sheriff to seize the fixtures and stock and 
seal up the building. But one saloon remains un- 
abated and proceedings are pending against that. 
In his remarks to-day Judge Lewis said that saloon 
keeping has become a precarious business even in 
Sioux City, and the fines imposed were such as in 
his judgment would deter each from again opening 
up. The fixtures in Shaver’s saloon ordered abated 
cost $14,000. 

The death of the saloons has not killed the town 
as was predicted a few months ago but on the con- 
trary a genuine boom is now in progress. Over 
$150,000 worth of real estate exchanged hands 
to-day.—/owa State Register. 


A DANGEROUS ADULTERATION, it appears, has 
lately attracted the attention of the Board of 
Health of New York. The health officers of the 
city condemned 5,280 gallons of ‘‘ wine,’? manu- 
factured here from ‘dried fruits, such as currants, 
raisins, and peaches of low grade,’’ to which water 
and sugar were added, and the fermentation 
checked at a certain stage by the use of ‘* salicylic 
acid.”” The mixture is afterward ‘‘ clarified, 
flavored, and colored to resemble port, claret, or 
any other kind of wine desired.’” The maker of 
this vile stuff had the audacity to appear recently 
before the Board of Health and try to justify his 
‘*wine’’ manufacture as a legitimate business, but 
the board decided that his spurious ‘‘ wine ” must 
be destroyed. 


THE PARIS CORRESPONDENT of the Daily News 
(London), writing recently of the prevalent liquor 
adulterations in the French capital, says: ‘* All 
kinds of drink are now so drugged and doctored 
that it is hardly safe for those who do not press 
their own grapes and brew their own malt to drink 
anything but infusion or plain water, owing to the 
new alcohols containing three and a half per cent. 
more fusel oil than the brandies of former times 
and artificial wines. Intoxication is seriously on 
the increase. The correspondent adds: ‘‘ Last 
Sunday night I counted in a distance of less than 








half a mile in the outskirts of the village of St. 
Leu, in the Seine-et-Oise, five men lying drunk on 
acountry road. They probably had not drunk 
more than their fathers were in the habit of drink- 
ing on Sunday evenings, but the liquor they im- 
bibed was more potent to upset the nervous sys- 
tem.”’ An infallible safeguard against the perils of 
these drugged and poisonous liquors, alike in 
Paris and New York, is total abstinence.—JVai. 
Temperance Advocate. 


REPRESENTATIVE SESSIONS, of New York, hasat- 
tacked the question of dealing with the liquor 
business in the District of Columbia by introduc- 
ing in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, a bill of which the following are the pro- 
visions : 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
sn Congress assembled, That any person who shall 
sell or give away intoxicating liquors in the District 
of Columbia, except for medical purposes, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and punishable by a fine 
of not less than $50 nor more than $200, or by 
imprisonment of not less than 30 days nor more 
than two months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. c 

‘* Sec. 2.——-That no such liquors shall be sold or 
given away for medical purposes except on the pre- 
scription of a surgeon or physician who shall be a 
graduate of some medical college ; and said physi- 
cian shall give a written prescription for the same, 
mentioning the disease for which the said liquor 
shall be obtained ; and the seller of said liquor 
shall keep the written prescription, which he shall 
present to the prosecuting officer of said District 
whenever the said officer shall call for the same; 
and any seller of said liquors who shall fail to 
comply with said provisions shall be subjected to 
the penalties herein prescribed. 

‘*SEc.3.—That the Commissioners of said Dis- 
trict shall license persons to sell said liquors who 
shall pay to said Commissioners, for the benefit 
of said District, not less than $30 per annum and 
not more than $200; and no persons except those 
licensed as herein provided shall have the right to 
sell said intoxicating liquors or give the same 
away.” 


This bill was read twice and was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed.— Zhe Voice. 


—————_- e@o— 





WE ARE so accustomed to the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer that there is a danger of overlooking the 
full meaning of its petitions. How much, for in- 
stance, is comprehended in ‘* Thy kingdom come ?”’ 
With what intense longing we should utter it if we 
remembered that its fulfilment implies that all bitter 
cries of the outcast poor would be hushed, that all 
harm and wrong would cease, that all swords would 
be beaten into pruning-hooks, and that in every 
heart now tempest-tossed and stirred to its utmost 
depths, peace would reign undisturbed. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE coincidence it was, that the awful 
earthquake in Northern Italy occurred in the week 
before the falling due of the International Lesson, 
conned together by many thousands of teachers and 
pupils, on the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Not that the inhabitants of the suffering cities and 
villages were sinners more than others of Italy, 
Europe or America, but that the imminence of 
death, slow or sudden, in the midst of the strongest 
and seemingly securest life, ought to be a warning 
to all. Some one remarks that bodily death does 
not appear to count for so much in the sight of God 
as it does to men; so much more momentous ig 
the eternal death of the soul. But the difference, 
at times of sudden, overwhelming calamity, be- 
tween those who live without God in the world, 
and those whose lives are hid with Christ in God, 
is a fit theme for meditation; even when the earth 
is still and the sky cloudless and all is ‘‘ merry asa 
marriage-bell.’’ 

TIMELY WorRDs are these, from ate editorial arti- 
cles in the New York Vaé#ion : 


‘¢« There is a programme for military and naval 
expenditures at Washington which foots up $o8,- 
000,000. =: The first measure in this attractive cata- 
logue is the Hawley bill, providing for coast de- 
fences. The second is the Cameron bill for cruisers. 
The third is the Hale bill for ironclads, All 
these measures have passed the Senate. The 
fourth is the Stanford bill, the fifth the Dolph bill 
or amendment. The complete list was published 
in the Philadelphia Press the other day, with some 
valuable comments from its Washington correspon- 
dent, on the ‘defence craze’ which is running 
away with the Treasury surplus.” 

‘« There are a good many reasons for believing 
that the war talk at Berlin is ‘ campaign thunder,’ 
intended to affect the elections for the Reichstag, 
now pending. But this is not as innocuous as it 
seems, for of course the French will not stand a 
great deal of threatening, or witness unmoved a 
great deal even of pretence of getting ready to fight 
them. It will, of course, suit Boulanger’s purpose 
very well to seem to have his hand forced, and 
therefore, if he be really as much bent on war as 
he is accused of being, the war articles in the Ger- 
man press and the German movements of troops 
must be to his liking. That either the French or 
German people are anxious for a fight, or see the 
smallest necessity for fighting, there is not the least 
sign. If, in fact, the war breaks out, the cause of 
it will be a secret locked up in the breasts of the 
high strategists, and it will be as-great a discredit 
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to our civilization as any of Louis Fourteenth’s. 
The whole affair illustrates the difficulty of carrying 
on a parliamentary government based on universal 
suffrage, while maintaining a large standing army 
and cultivating the military spirit among the people. 
If you have a large standing army, you cannot in- 
troduce foreign politics into the canvasses before 
dection without running the risk of setting the 
world in a blaze. Every wild expression of a 
sump orator or roaring editor sends a thrill of mar- 
tial ardor through millions of breasts.” 


Yet, in the face of these well-known tendencies 
of “‘ militarism,’’ against which Charles Sumner 
and others protested eloquently many years ago, 
our statesmen seem willing to imitate the ‘‘ craze "’ 
of Bismarck and Boulanger, in doing what they 
can to make our coa&t-line, with forts and iron- 
dads, a front of war. If the ‘* wooden walls”’ of 
Great Britain were once its best defence, surely 
better yet, in our day, must be the protection given 
by commerce, civilization, and international justice 
and amity. 

FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.—Resuming our 
notice of the number for First Month, we come 
next to a fervent essay by Caroline J. Westlake, 
“The Risen Christ Is With Us.”’ - A paragraph 
will show the thought and feeling of this paper : 


“Christ has not come now for a ¢ime only. He has 
taken up His abode permanently with us, to work 
permanently in our midst ; not visibly now through 
the deeds of the flesh, but through the deeds of the 
Spirit. Therefore, although He is actually and 
personally with us, walking with us, sitting in 
heavenly communion with us, working with us, 
visiting the sick with us, and companioning our 
lives, we cannot apprehend His Presence except in 
the power of the Spirit. If in the Spirit, then we 
see Him and know Him, and touch Him by faith. 
He Himself is to us, even here, ‘a living bright 
Reality.’ ” 

Henry S. Newman follows, with ‘‘The Message 
of the Society of Friends to the World.” It is not 
practicable to condense the substance of this ad- 
dress* into a few sentences. Examples only of its 


mode of presentation of the subject may be ex- 
tracted : 


‘Our justification for continuing to exist does 

hot rest on the advancement of any theory, how- 
ever good, BUT IT RESTS ON THE PRACTICAL WORK 
WE ARE DOING, and when our work ceases, it will 
be time to set our house in order, and die.’’ 
_ ‘Where our meetings are weak it is utter folly, 
like the ostrich, to hide our head in the sand, and 
hot recognize the danger. Some of our wealthy 
families are drifting off into worldliness, but there 
—ee 


*Delivered at Friends’ Meeting-house, Devonshire House, London, 
welfth mo. 13, 1886. 
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is life in the Eastern counties yet, in many an out- 
of-the-way village as well as in the county towns. 
These are problems we must be prepared to face. 
If we have a message worth delivering, we cannot 
afford to despise effective organization. The mes- 
sage to be delivered requires a healthy, vigorous 
body to deliver it.’’ 


Speaking of a country Meeting in Hereford, 
he says: 


‘* Here is a third message presented last month 
at the same church meeting. The narrow lanes 
that lead to the meeting this man attends are over- 
hung with festoons of blackberry bushes and honey- 
suckles, supported by the nut trees. The old oak 
rafters of the meeting-house that have seen more 
than two centuries, have been re-varnished, and 
the oil lamps now hang suspended from the ceiling 
to light a full congregation in the old house that a 
few years ago was let for a decrepid old woman to 
live in at 1s. 6d. a week, as no Friends were left 
there except in the graveyard. This man says, ‘I 
have been attending meeting two years and a half, 
and have for some time felt inclined to Friends’ 
principles, and have had many a blessing to my 
soul through the Friends. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper I believe are mere forms. Christ is our 
Passover, and Baptism of the Holy Ghost is the 
soul saving baptism we need. I don’t believe God 
requires any outward works of that kind to obtain 
inheritance with the saints. The work God requires 
is faith in His Beloved Son, with sincere repent- 
ance, and a forsaking of all kinds of sin.’” 


In conclusion : 


‘*] think we are now prepared to sum up the re- 
sult of our investigation. 

‘* While fully acknowledging that there are many 
things among us that need mending, it is manifest 
that Friends are bearing a very practical testimony 
to the world to day.that the world greatly needs. 

‘¢ We have seen that it is by example far more 
than by precept that we can most forcibly and suc- 
cessfully impress this message upon the world. 

*¢ We have seen that those who are truly moved 
by the Spirit of God are led forth, not into the 
spirit of strife, but into deeds of loving kindness 
towards their fellow men, and into active willing- 
hearted service for the good of others. 

‘¢4. We find that the message that is thus being 
delivered to-day is being cordially welcomed by 
many working men who are rallying round us in 
our adult schools and mission centres, and that 
from among these there are saved souls knocking 
at the doors of our Society for admission into mem- 
bership. It is not our part to find fault with the 
weak points in other Christian Churches, but the 
real kernel of our message of love and good-will is 
to be delivered in the spirit of love, and under the 
promptings of that Spirit, resulting in all the 
practical activities of Home and Foreign Mission 
work.” 


The ‘* Voice trom Southampton, No. XL” begins 
its quarterly utterance this time with a brief ac- 
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count of the history of a Midland Quarterly Meet- 
ing in England ; and proceeds with interesting re- 
marks on recent topics. Mention is made of a 


gathering for parting with some Friends engaged in 
Foreign Mission work : 


‘* T will briefly describe the farewell meeting to 
the three Friends leaving for India (Samuel Baker 
and his wife, and A. Louisa Evens from Southamp- 
ton), which, through the thoughtful invitation of 
Jonathan and Jane P. Hutchinson, was held at their 
residence in Cavendish Square, on the evening of 
November 3d. Many connected with the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Society were present, including 
Albert J. Crosfield and John Dixon, who were also 
about to pay a prolonged visit to our Indian Mission 
stations. After partaking of the kind hospitality 
offered, the company, numbering about fifty, as- 
sembled in the drawing-room, and after a time of 
silence and the beautiful chapter Zechariah xiv. 
had been very feelinyly read, fervent prayer was 
offered on behalf of those who in the Lord’s glori- 
Ous service were about to leave us. This was fol- 
lowed by a short address from H. S. Newman, set 
ting forth the vastness of the foreign harvest field 
and the fewness of the laborers engaged in it.’’ 

‘* The condensed statistics which he gave, brought 
these two facts very forcibly before us, and for the 
benefit of your readers I will briefly summarise 
them. After estimating the hzathen and Moham. 
medan population in the world at 1,040 million 
(viz., 870 million heathen and 170 million Moham- 
medan), he stated that one fourth of these, or 260 
millions were under British rule, and that as the 
result of the last too yeais of missionary work there 
were three million converts from heathenism. 

The staff of workers at the present time was as 
follows, viz : 

3,000 ordained missionaries, 
730 laymen, 
2,500 women, 

Total... .6,230 messengers from Europe and 
America. In addition to these there were also 27,000 
native workers, with a Church membership of 870,- 
000, and 2,800,000 adherents. In India the popu- 
lation doubled itself in 102 years, in England in 
50 years, and in the United States (including im- 
migration) in 25 years. On the other hand, while 
it was calculated that the Protestant Home Churches 
doubled their numbers in 70 to 80 years, in the 
foreign mission churches a similar increase took 
place in ro to 12 years, so that the progress abroad 
is vastly greater than at home.” 





‘* The Epistles of Ignatius’’ are treated of with 
much ability and research by Thomas Hodgkin, in 
an article continued from the previous number of 
the Quarterly. The dreadth of view which it ex- 
hibits may be seen in the concluding paragraph: 

‘¢ The thorough-going advocate of any form of 
Church-government, the Episcopal, or the Presby- 
ferian, or the Congregational, holds himself bound 





te argue that it is the only Scriptural scheme 
of administration. To me it seems more reasonable 
to suppose that all are lawful, and all have, in a 
certain sense, come into being in conformity with 
the will of God, but that all must prove their right 
to be, by their fruit bearing. There is the Episco. 
palian with his monarchical system of government, 
so splendidly adapted for covering the whole 
ground, and for providing that the sound of the 
Gospel shall be heard in the remote country yil- 
lage as well as in the crowded city. There is the 
Presbyterian with that aptitude of his for bringing 
the doctrines of Christianity home to the intellect 
of a nation, and for interesting the taught as well 
as the teacher in the routine of Church government, 
which has so powerfully contributed to form the 
character of the Scottish people. There are the 
various sects of Methodists with their extraordinary 
power of planting vigorous churches in the midst of 
new and poor and scantily-educated communities, 
There are the Congregationalists and the Baptists 
with their skill in discovering, and wisdom in using, 
great and impressive preachers. And, lastly, there 
is our own Quaker Church, less conspicuous than 
any of the others, but yet with a special message of 
its own to quiet and thoughtful natures, weary of 
doctrinal disputations, and longing for the reality 
of spiritual communion with the Most High. There 
may be different degrees of spiritual attainment among 
all of these ; but I cannot believe that any one of 
them has a right to say to another, ‘I forbid thee 
because thou followest not me.’ To each the 
Master of the household seems to have distributed 
somewhat according to his several ability, and the 
watchword, the weighty watchword for each is, 
‘ Occupy till I come.’ ” 

‘¢ Our Need of a New Public School,’’ discussed 
by J. W. Graham, is no doubt of great interest to 
many Friends in England; less immediately so, of 
course, to us. Yet the principle involved is the 
same on both sides of the water. The paper was 
prepared in response to a request from the Secre- 
taries of the ‘‘ Central Educational Board’’ for a 
written opinion on two proposed schemes, to ad- 
vance a high-class education among Friends. One 
proposition was to establish a Hall of Residence at 
Cambridge; the other, to found a Public School 
for Friends of a higher class than any now ex- 
isting, to combine the best qualities of the national 
public schools with all that we mean by the training 
of a Friend. The latter plan is concluded upon as 
the best. J. W. Graham truly says: 

‘¢ Quaker theologians cannot be made at school, 
but potential philanthropists can. The boy-mind 
is not greedy of arguments from texts, nor deeply 
interested in Church government. He is neither 
capable of forming a valuable opinion upon the 
difficulties of a passage, nor of judging with a 
historian’s eye the function of elders and bishops, 
or the wisdom of a given system of Church gov- 
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ernment ata given time. But aself-reliant inward 
religion he has an affinity for, a duty to his fellows 
in meeting and out he may be led to accept, and 
he will remain a Friend I think, for these are 
Friends’ principles. Spontaneous preaching from 
an honest heart is the very sort, nay the only sort, 
to reach the honest spontaneous heart of a boy. It 
has often seemed to me too, that it would be well 
to lay before boys, more than is done usually, the 
notion that it would be quite a natural thing, a 
thing to be generally expected, that a good many 
of them may some day be ministers in the Society ; 
and that zo one knows that that may of be his 
work. It does not need much talking about; a 
side remark now and then will arrest their attention 
and be enough. At a Church of England school 
everything tends the other way.” 

“More follows from the right decision of this 
matter than any of us can measure. It is inti- 
mately connected with the question whether the 
Society shall keep up its high standard of personal 
character and attainment, or whether the loyalty of 
the ablest shall be given elsewhere. We are in no 
danger of narrow, sectarian dogmatism: among 
educated men the whole thing is out of date and 
impossible. We want rather tostrengthen the ties, 


social and religious, that go far to make us what we 
are.”? 


Notices of New Books conclude this unusually 
valuable number of the Axaminer. 


DIED. 

CARR.—Eleventh mo. 12th, 1886, at the residence 
of her daughter, Elizabeth C. Mather, Smithfield, Jet- 
ferson county, O,, Rachel Carr, widow of Kinsey Carr, 
aged 87 years 

She was born near Baltimore, Md., in 1799, and came 
to Ohio and was married in 1820, In the later years 
of her life she often testified publicly to her accept- 
ance of salvation through the atoning blood of Jesus. 
Though her last sickness was lingering her natural 
vivacity continued almost to the last. She was sen- 
sible all the time, and expressed herself several times 
to friends that she was not suffering any, “ just waiting 
the Master's call.” The day before she died she told 
her daughter she would not be here long and express- 
td a desire to bid her and her grandchildren and great 
grandchildren all farewell, ‘“ Blessed are the dead 
who die inthe Lord.” ° 


THEINTERNATIONALLESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Lasson xir, Third month 20, 1887. 


JACOB’S NEW NAME. Gen xxxii.g—r12; 24—30, 


Boupen Trext.—And he said, I will not let thee go, except thou 
essme. Gen, xxxii. 26. 


Jacob, after his vision at Bethel, went on his way 
to Padan-Aram, where he stayed twenty years, ac- 
cording to the common chronology. Many com- 
Mentators, however, think that the two verses (Gen. 
Xxxl. 38 and 41, see R. V.) refer to two distinct 
periods, each of twenty years—during the first of 
Which he lived in Laban’s house, and during the 
“cond had the care of the flocks, travelling here 


and there with them. This would make forty years 
in all. He had married Laban’s daughters, Leah 
and Rachel, and had now eleven sons and one 
daughter, as well as considerable riches in cattle. 
His intercourse with Laban had been very unsatis- 
factory, for Laban had cheated him as much as 
possible, whilst Jacob, on his part, had been by no 
means free from sharp dealing. He had quite out- 
stayed his welcome, and now the increasing envy 
of Laban’s sons convinced him that it was time to 
depart ; but he was surrounded by difficulties, for 
he had a journey of 450 miles before him, with 
young children, and flocks which could not be 
hastened. He feared that his father-in-law would 
try to prevent him from taking his wives and the 
cattle with him, or would find some other means of 
molesting and injuring him, therefore he stole away 
when Laban was absent at a distant sheepshearing. 
That he had not misjudged Laban’s hostile feelings 
was soon seen. Laban pursued after him, but was 
withheld from injuring Jacob by a divine message 
given him in a vision. So this danger was avoided, 
and after a friendly conference Laban returned to 
his home and “Jacob continued his journey. He 
had now to pass through the territory of his brother 
Esau, and all the danger which he had fled from 
forty years before seemed renewed. He heard that 
Esau was coming with 400 men to meet him, and 
he made no doubt that his intentions were hostile. 
We read that Jacob was ‘‘ greatly afraid and dis- 
tressed.’’ 


9. And Jacob said. This is the first recorded 
prayer in the Bible. Zhe Lord which saidst unto me, 
Return unto thy country. Jacob had one great con- 
solation, he knew himself to be in the path of duty, 
and though he had no worthiness of his own to 
plead, he could God's command to him to return. 

10. J am not worthy of the least of all the mer- 
cies. In this retrospect Jacob realized his own 
shortcomings. This homeward journey brought up 
freshly lhis old sins, as well as the failings in 
his life since he had been with Laban. And of all 
the truth. The Lord had been abundantly true to 
His part of the covenant (see Gen. xxviii. 13—15), 
and though Jacob had to confess to failure on his 
part, yet he could rest upon God’s faithfulness in 
the past as a ground for asking for fresh mercies in 
the future. 

11. Deliver me, I pray thee, from the hand of 
my brother. See Ps. lix.1,2. Jacob knew nothing 
ot his brother’s present feelings, but he knew him 
to be a wild, lawless man, and his coming to meet 
him with so large a following seemed very threat- 
ening. 

12. And thou saidst, I will surely do thee good. 
This was Jacob’s interpretation of God’s promise 
of being with him and keeping him. (Gen. xxviii. 
15.) He knew by experience that God’s presence 
meant blessedness. And make thy seed as the sand 
of the sea. Jacob seems to have referred especially 
to this promise, because if Esau destroyed his family 
it seemed as if it could not be fulfilled. Having 
prayed thus, Jacob then took every precaution he, 
could think of, by sending a large present before 
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him to appease his brother’s feelings. He was now 
come to the fords of the Brook Jabbok, probably 
some fifteen miles from where it enters the Jordan 
on its eastern side, about midway between the 
Dead Sea and the Sea of Galilee. And now, after 
taking his family over the Ford, he himself returned 
to his last camping place and spent the night there 
alone. The reason for this is not given, but it 
would seem ‘as if Jacob, knowing that the morrow 
must bring the crisis of his fate, wanted to be alone 
with God, that he might seek a renewal of strength. 


24. And there wrestled a man with him. This 
was not a vision, but a reality. The man who 
wrestled with Jacob is called ‘‘an angel’’ and ‘ the 
Lord of hosts” in Hos. 4,5. And Jacob calls 
Him ‘‘ God ’’ in verse 30 of this chapter. ‘‘ Who, 
then, is the God man, the Angel of the Covenant, 
but the eternal Son of God ?’’—Jacodus. It has been 
observed that God wrestled with Jacob, not Jacob 
with God. It would seem that Jacob was foo strong 
to let God bless him, and not till his strength gave 
way to weakness could he receive the blessing. Is not 
some of our so-called wrestling in prayer a good 
deal like this? We are determined to get the bless- 
ing in our own way, and not until we are exhausted 
and worn out by our efforts are we willing to ac- 
cept it in God’s way. 

25. And when he saw that he prevailed not 
against him. In these wordsthe power which God 
has given to the human will to hold out against 
Him is wonderfully summed up. He was about to 
make a radical change in Jacob’s nature, typified 
by the change in his name from Jacob to Israel, and 
not until the self-will of a life-time had been sub. 
dued was the change possible. He touched the 
hollow of his thigh. ‘‘ The socket of the hip joint. 
The thigh is the pillar of a man’s strength, and its 
joint with the hip the seat of physical force for the 
wrestler.’ Thus by one touch the Lord showed 
Jacob how weak his utmost strength was. 

26. And he said I will not let thee go except thou 
bless me. The strength for resistance was gone, 
but Jacob could still cling with his arms. It would 
seem that he had now come into the true spirit of 
prayer. ‘* His greatest desire now was not de- 
liverance from the special danger on account of 
which he began his prayer, but for God’s presence 
and care and love. He wanted God more than 
safety, knowing that he could rest confidently in 
Him, that only what was best would come to him.”’ 
Hos. xii. 4; cf. Matt xi. 12; Luke xiii. 24; Luke 
xviii. 1. 

27. And he said unto him, What ts thy name ? 
In order for Jacob to receive the full blessing it was 
necessary that he should with his own mouth con- 
fess his sinfulness. The question directed his at- 
tention to his old character, ‘‘ Jacob, Heel-catcher 
or Supplanter.” Such Jacob had been, shrewd, 
tricky, crafty, self seeking, with none too much of 
the principle of love in his dealings; too ready to 
take advantage of others. 

28. Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
Israe/. Inthe Bible, especially in the Old Testa- 
ment the name always signifies the nature, so this 


change of name was only a symbol of the change 
which now took place in Jacob’s nature. For as q 
prince hast thou power with God and with men, 
All Jacob's trickery in regard to the birthright had 
gained him nothing but banishment from home, suf. 
fering, and fear before his brother Esau. Now he 
learnt that the secret of power both with God and 
man is self-surrender. Jacob had power with God 
first, and that gave him power with men. 


29. Tell me I pray thee thy name. Jacob began 
immediately to seek a deeper knowledge of God. 
Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name} 
God did not at this time reveal his name to Jacob, as 
He did later to Moses. Ex. iii, 14 and xxxiv. 5, 6, 
7. He had already revealed much, and was, in fact, 
even then revealing his nature and character as 
Jacob could bear it. Perhaps if God had told his 
name in words Jacob would have rested in that, 
thinking that he knew everything there was to 
know. And he blessed him there. But instead of 
words God gave Jacob a blessing. We are not 
told just what it was, but it was such that He called 
the place Peniel, for he said, ‘‘I have seen God 
face to face.’ 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1, This was acrisis in Jacob's life. The past 
sins in his intercourse with Laban and with Esau 
rose up against him and drove him in felt helpless. 
ness to seek refuge in God. We should learn to 
follow Jacob’s example under similar circumstances. 

2. Vs. 912. Jacob’s prayer is a model of true 
prayer—in its humility, thankfulness, and reliance | 
on God's past goodness and promises. 

3. God could not bless Jacob ‘‘ until” He had 
taken away his natural strength. Self-surrender 
first, and earnestness afterwards, are necessary to 
the reception of the blessing. 

4. ‘The best fruit of earnest seeking after God 
is in changed characters and lives, and closer com- 
munion with God.” 


—_—————_ e@e 


Marie FiscHer.—Madame Marie Fischer (née 
Zette) has recently’been travelling on the Conti- 
nent, and has availed herself of opportunities to 
write and circulate, in the German language, two 
useful and earnest papers On Peace. The one in 
particular, entitled ‘‘ A Word to the Women of all 
Lands,” is very appropriate to the present time, 
when the influence of women is so urgently need- 
ful to help, with thought and tongue, and pen and 
prayer, to resist the almost universally dominant 
spirit of militarism. If, whenever our Peace- 
friends visit the Continent, they can imitate 
Madame Fischer’s good example in this direction, 
they will not diminish the enjoyment of their 
travels, but the reverse, and in addition will be 
helping forward the cause of the Highest.—Herald 
of Peace. 


—— 0 


Few are so sincere, as to hazard the friendship 
they value, by giving disagreeable counsel.—Dill- 
wyn's ‘* Reflections.” ; 
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SCHOOL. 


HaRVARD UNIVERSITY is said to have undergone 
, remarkable change, religiously, within the past 

r, The students have organized a branch of 
the College Young Men’s Christian Association 
which has one hundred members, and occupies 
fverooms. It contemplates having a building of 
its own if the interest is sustained. 


pror. W. H. Payne, of the University of Mich- 
igan, addressed Friends’ Teachers’ Association at 
its last meeting, 2 mo., 12. His leading topic was 
that of the different aims to be kept in view in 
shool work. These were defined as, 1. Practical; 
2, Disciplinary ; 3. Culture. 

He remarked that in some studies called ‘‘ bread 
and butter,” or especially practical, the actual 
amount of that quality or effect is small. For 
instance, arithmetic: of all that is commonly 
taught in the schools, how much is often used ? 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
factions, decimals and percentage; that is all. 
Does any one ever use square roots or cube roots, 
or many other parts of school arithmetic in every- 
day affairs of life? And our view of practical 
ends in elementary teaching should have regard to 
werage pupils, without reference to the particular 
aocations for which they will need, after school is 
done with, special preparation. 

So with geography. Does any one use his school 
geography in order to travel anywhere? Actually, 
he inquires or finds by railroad or steamer time- 


bles where, how and when to go to his required 


destination. In these and other studies, however, 


fm tiere is great value over and above the merely 


“practical.’? They are disciplinary ; they aid in 
strengthening and training the faculties of the 
pupil. Prof. Payne ascribed much usefulness for 
this end to grammar (for pupils not under 
welve years of age); including the exercise of 
parsing, which is now so much out of favor with 
many teachers. Translating from one language to 
another was also commended as giving useful exer- 
se to the selective judgment. 

Culture is important to furnish resources for 
very mind, so that one may be ‘* good company 
for himself,’? in the absence of other society ; and 
0 promote refined and elevated interests and 
pursuits. Prof. Payne admitted, in answer to an 
inquiry, that when these different aims of educa- 
lon can be combined, this should be done; and 
that one practical use of some primary studies may 

to prepare the pupil for those afterwards to be 

ti, which are more advanced. _His restriction 
ofthe word ‘* practical ’ for the purpose of distinct 
casification of aims, did not imply a denial of the 
truth that all studies which are beneficial in any 
Wy are, in a full sense, practical. 


EaRLHaM COLLEGE.—Three months ago we 
made the announcement that the Board of Mana- 
gts of Earlham College had decided to erect some 
tew buildings as soon as the requisite means could 
ee One of these buildings was to be a 

tatory Hall, two stories high, forty-four feet 


long, and thirty-two feet wide. This building is 
to contain the modern advantages found in the 
chemical laboratories of our best colleges. It will 
have an ample class room for individual work, 
special rooms for the instructor, and a large lecture 
room. We are gratified to be able to announce 
that the entire amount of money necessary for its 
erection is now ready. The Board are anxious to 
procure, within a few weeks, enough subscriptions 
for the College Hall, in order that they may be 
able to let the contract for both buildings at the 
same time. 


RURAL. 


PROFITABLE GARDENING.—A farmer, who is 
moderately successful in raising farm crops, com- 
plains that he can do little or nothing with garden 
vegetables. The seeds often fail to come up; and 
when they do, they make a feeble growth, and the 
crops are poor in quality. They do not pay for 
one-half the labor he expends upon them, and by 
autumn his garden is a mass of weeds. He asks if 
there is any way by which he can do better, as he 
has hardly yet made up his mind to give up vege- 
tables. We think he will find no difficfilty if he 
will adopt the five following remedies : 

1. First of all, let the garden be in an oblong 
shape, either by altering the outlines of the present 
one, or by laying out a new one, so that you may 
do the cultivating with a horse—a space being left 
at each end ten feet wide for the horse to turn on, 
as we have pointed out on former occasions. A 
busy farmer cannot afford to spade and hoe his 
garden, for if he undertakes it, he will be sure to 
have poor crops and plenty of weeds. But by 
planting all his crops in long drills, to be dressed 
with a narrow cultivator, after plowing well in 
spring with one horse, he can keep everything clean 
by going over it once a week, with little trouble, 
andithe vegetables will grow rapidly under such 
treatment. 

2. The next thing, after laying out the garden, 
is to give it thorough drainage, by placing the tile 
as near as 25 feet. It will be a waste of labor to 
try to raise anything on badly drained ground, and 
you would lose all chance for early work and early 
crops, in waiting for the soil to become dry. Per- 
fect drainage is the all-essential requirement for 
early gardening. 

3. The next thing 1s plenty of manure. It must 
be broken fine as it is thoroughly mixed with the 
soil, and the intermixture will be more complete if 
several applications are made, and each one plowed 
and harrowed in separately. This repeated work 
will put the ground into excellent order—thorough 
pulverization being a great leading element of suc- 
cess. Subsoiling two or three times will aid in 
giving depth, which will not only afford the chance 
for the roots to run to a greater depth, but it will 
enable the plants to draw moisture from below in 
time of drought. Soils which are benefited by 
superphosphate may have an application in connec- 
tion with barn manure; or ground bone may be 
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used by placing it some weeks before applying in 
thin alternating layers with fermenting barn ma- 
nure. 

4. If the soil is too clayey, spread a thick coat 
of sand over it before plowing and harrowing. 
This will render it lighter, and the benefit will last 
at least a hundred years, for the sand will not 
evaporate, or wear out, or wash away. 

5. Very important it is to exclude all weeds. 
They rob the soil, and rob the growing crops. If 
the ground has already become foul, take extra 
pains to destroy weeds by using the horse-cultiva- 
tor very often. By frequently stirring the soil, 
you will kill the young weeds just as they are 
sprouting, and before they have reached the surface 
of the ground. This extra labor will not be one- 
half of that required to kill them after they have 
grown halt a foot. 

You will now say, perhaps, that all this care and 
labor will be greater than you have ever had, with 
your present weedy and unproductive garden. 
This may possibly be true, but there will be one 
great difference; by the mode we recommend you 
will have an abundance ofall that a garden can 
produce; while by your present management you 
have little er nothing, or very poor returns. After 
you have made the necessary preparations, and 
have matters fairly under way, you will be surprised 
at the moderate labor and rich returns. If you 
make a fair estimate, you will probably say that 
your garden supplies obtained by the improved 
mode, will not cost you one-tenth the labor re- 


quired for the same quantity by the old way.— 
Cultivator. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Larayette, Inp., Second mo. 2oth, 1887, 

Editor Friends’ Review :—Recent discussions of 
Capital Punishment suggest the question, what is the 
chief practical hindrance to its abolition? Are we an 
unmerciful nation, desiring to wreak vengeance upon 
evil doers, or is there a well-founded belief that so- 
ciety cannot be protected from the ravages of outlaws 
by their imprisonment for life? Almost any despe- 
rado, if he has friends of influence, can secure petitions 
for pardon, after the first storm of public indignation 
has subsided, while few will trouble themselves to 
bring in a counter petition. Under the pressure thus 
brought to bear upon the Governor of a State, a man 
who has los: all claim to his liberty may be released, 
to seek new victims. If the pardoning power, now 
placed in the hands of a single individual, could be 
more carefully guarded, then the sentence of im- 
prisonment for life might be regarded as a far more 
efficient protection to the State than it now is; and one 
popular (though invalid) argument in support of 
capital punishment would be removed, thus preparing 
the way for further legislative reform. 

Rost. B. WARDER. 


[There is, undoubtedly, a common belief, that society 
cannot be protected from murderous outrages by at- 
taching to murder only imprisonment for life, instead 
of capital punishment ; but that belief may be well said 
to be unfounded, Our institutions, however, need im- 


A convicted murderer ought to be imprisoned for life 

without possibility of pardon by any authority, unless 
upon evidence that his conviction was itself unjust, 
When any one who has committed murder is acquitted 
on the plea of insanity, detention for life, in a State 
hospital for insane criminals, would be eminently jus. 
tifiable and expedient. Another needful improvement 
is,to hold the a¢éempito commit murder, when not 
successful, equally criminal before the law, and con. 
demned to the same penalty, as if it had resulted in 
the death of the intended victim, Even with the pres. 
ent laxity in regard to the use of the pardoning power, 
much experience has shown that capital punishment: 
does not promote, but rather lessens, the security of 
society against crimes of violence.—Zd. Friends’ Re. 
view, | 


———_—_—_<_$_—¥—K_<_§_<_—«——i—i———___SS___——_—————e 


JHU AND SaraH NEWLIN have been liberated by 
the Morning Meeting in London for religious ser. 
vice in the south of France and in Syria. 


THE SERIES of meetings at Federal Hill, Balti. 
more, begun 2mo. 6th, was continued every night for 
three weeks (except on 7th days), with an attend. 
ance of 150 to 300 in fair weather. Caroline E. Tal. 
bot was in attendance throughout, and Elizabeth 
L. Comstock for part of the time. Ministers and 
workers from Eutaw Street Meeting also took part 
in the work which was heartily entered into by the 
members at Federal Hill. 

The meetings were characterized by much solem- 
nity and earnestness, and the entire absence of ex- 
citement, and the power of the Lord was very 
manifest throughout. Many professed conversion 
in the ‘‘after meetings;’’ about half of them 
young people between 13 and 17 years of age, 
chiefly scholars in the Mission First-day School. 
There has been a marked change in the lives of 
many of them, and the attendance of the regular 
meetings at the Mission Building has been double 
what it was before the series of meetings was held. 
Quite a number have been received as Associate 
Members of the Mission Meeting, and others are 
expected to join. 

Tue Home Mission Association of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting has been re-organized under the 
name of Friends’ Association for Christian Work. 
The officers and chairmen of the different com: 
mittees have also been appointed. A Constitution 
has been drawn up and accepted by the Associa- 
tion. We believe with the present arrangement all 
the various kinds of work engaged in by our mem- 
bers and others who are associated with us will be 
brought together, and that fresh kinds of work for 
new workers will be organized and carried out.— 
Interchange. 

A sERIES of Tea-Meetings, held at Twelfth Street 
meeting-house, Phila., this winter, have been occa- 
sions of much interest and advantage. After a simple 
and comfortable repast, those present (about 15° 
Friends) gathered in the large committee-room for 
an hour of devotional communion. One or two 0 


portant reforms, to make that protection really secure, | those especially concerned would bring forward, by 
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rading or speaking, matter appropriate to such an 
gecasion; and then, with a ‘‘ back-ground ”’ of rev- 
gent and prayerful silence, a cheerful freedom of 
expression followed, in which, each time, several 
yices were heard in testimony, prayer or thanks- 
ving. Although such ‘fellowship meetings,’ 
in Philadelphia, have been hitherto enjoyed only 
in private houses, the experience of this winter has 
confirmed the conviction already reached by Friends 
esewhere, that nothing is more genial to our in- 
tinsic principles than social devotion. Rufus P. 
King, of North Carolina, and Catharine M. Ship- 
ky, of Cincinnati, were acceptably present at two 
of these meetings. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


A Remembrance, 

BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
Do not think of her with death, 
What is life? This fluttering breath 
Here a moment, gone for aye, 
Lost ’twixt now and yesterday ? 
Life, ah fool! ’tis all divine. 
Not this gasp of yours or mine 
Prisoned in a mortal form, 
Racked with fever, spent with storm. 
’Tis a quenchless flame from Him 
Who created seraphim ; 
Bade his creature earth renew, 
Ever to its cycle true, 
Leaf and blossom from their grave, 
Though the winter howl and rave. 
What if buds be iron-bound 
Deep within the barren ground ? 
There the life doth lie asleep 
Till the spring rains o’er it weep. 
Then it rises ; flood nor fire, 
Fiendish wrath, nor man’s desire, 
That free spark extinguisheth, 
Nor the dark that men call death, 
So she liveth, and the prison 
Whence her glad soul hath arisen, 
Lieth in the dust to-day, 
Since she would no longer stay. 
Do it honor, for it held her ; 
Through its dimness we beheld her; 
Underneath its feebleness, 
Guessing some sublime redress, 
Yet to free that heavenly shape, 
So to Heaven it might escape. 
In the pure gleam of her eye, 
In her laugh’s"frank verity, 
On the tablet broad and fair 
Neath the tendrils of her hair, 
Life immortal set its seal. 
Dust no more could dare reveal, 
Lest its strong and glorious shining, 
Filled us with divine repining, 
Made us mad to quit the strife 
And the longing men call life. 
Lovely soul! Few days divide 
Us, thy kindred, from thy side. 
Lovely clay! What death can ever 
Tender thoughts from thee dissever ? 
Rest, till God’s prevailing spring 
From His holiest garden bring, 
With the violet and the rose, 
Thy new fashion, and disclose, 


In that resurrection hour, 

All the hidings of His power. 

Then those eyes shall shine again, 

Free from shade of grief or pain ; 

And the triumph of that brow 

Tell us Life is victor now. 

Life that rules, and reigns, and is 

God and God's eternities, 

Speed the day and haste the night ! 

Death is darkness. Life is light. 
—Independent. 


£0 


TESTIMONY. 


BY GEORGE W, BUNGAY, 


Winsted, Conn. 


The panting sea’s wide waters beating, 

And winds and clouds in tempest meeting, 
And stream and clod, 

Since earth was formed, have been repeating, 
There is a God ! 


Who lit the sun that gilds the morning ? 

Who sent the lark to greet its dawning ? 
Who formed the flower? 

Who arched the bow the skies adorning 
With light and shower ? 


Who cheers our path with wayside roses ? 
In danger whose arm interposes 
To save in love ? 
Each star that shines in heaven discloses 
A God above! 


His autograph is writ in daisies, 

With ecstasy we sing His praises 
For gifts He’s given ; 

Sweet song, in joyful chorus raises 
The heart to heaven ! 


The Book of books, the holy token 

Of love to man, divinely spoken 
From page to page, 

Is heaven's own pledge which stands unbroken 
From age to age, 


Is testimony transitory 

Given by the saints in song and story, 
In truth and love ? 

And by the martyrs crowned in glory 
In realms above ? 


The Christian heroes, learned sages, 
And brave apostles of the ages, 
Their witness bear, 
With patriarchs whose sacred pages 
Show His word there! 
—Allustr. Chr. Weekly. 


SYMPATHY. 


Oh, mothers whose children are sleeping, 
Thank God by their pillows to-night ; 
And pray for the mothers now weeping 
O’er pillows too smooth and too white— 
Where bright little heads oft have lain, 
And soft little cheeks have been pressed ; 
Oh, mothers who know not ¢Ads pain, 
Take courage to bear all the rest! 


For the sombre-winged angel is going 
With pitiless flight o’er the land, 

And we wake in the morn, never knowing. 
What he ere the night may demand, 
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Yes, to-night, while our darlings are sleeping, 
There’s many a soft little bed, 

Whose pillows are moistened with weeping 
For the loss of one dear little head. 


There are hearts on whose innermost altar 
There is nothing but ashes to-night ; 
There are voices whose tones sadly falter, 
And dim eyes that shrink from the light. 
Oh, mothers whose children are sleeping, 
As ye bend to caress the fair heads, 
Pray, pray for the mothers now weeping 
O’er pitiful, smooth little beds. —Selected. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
conservative movement with the object of forcing the 
Government to deal with Ireland immediately, is as- 
suming a critical phase. A number of Liberal Union- 
ists have joined the Conservatives in this movement. 
In the House of Commons onthe 3d inst., Dillon, 
commenting on the vote of £30,000 for the Irish 
police, pointed out that the claim was in addition to 
the £62,500 already voted for the police for extra pay 
and travelling expenses. The greater portion of this 
money, he. said, had been spent in endeavoring to 
suppress public meetings and in carrying on the work 
of evicting. The Government avoided indicating the 
sums spent on evictions, If the English people knew 
how their money was spent, they would rise in rebel- 
lion against such a system. He was informed that the 
costs of the Woodford evictions amounted to £1,300, 
while the total amount in dispute between the land- 
lord and the tenants was £25. No amount of ex- 
penditure would ever suppress the plan of campaign 
or public meetings. 

A sensation has been caused at Limerick by the 
perpetration of very extensive incendiarism on the 3d 
inst, inthe country surrounding the city. A largé 
number of houses occupied by tenants, and the hay 
and outbuildings belonging to each were destroyed 
by fire. As the victims were in all cases persons who 
had paid their rents, the outrages were set down as 
political, and great excitement prevails. The aggre- 
gate of property destroyed is very large. 

Lord Hartington approves the main provisions of 
the Government’s bill to amend the criminal law of 
Ireland, a draft of Which has been submitted to him. 

FRANCE.—The French Crown jewels are to be 
sold the roth of the Fifth month next. 

Advices from St. Etienne, state that an explosion 
occurred in the Beaubuen Colliery the Ist inst. There 


were 104 men entombed in the mine, 43 have been re- 
covered and 16 are dead. 


GERMANY.— The new German Reichstag was 
opened the 3rd inst. Herr Wedell Presdorf was 
elected President. The Emperor's speech was read 
from the throne. In it he says he is gratified at the 
benevolent disposition the Pope has shown toward 
the Empire. 

A telegram from Shanghai, says that China has 
ceded to Germany the Chusan Islands off the east 
coast of -China. 

The Ofinione says that the renewal of the alliance 
between Italy, Austria and Germany is not an ag- 
gressive action, as Italy aims chiefly to preserve the 
peace and guard her position in the East. The treaty 
signifies that Italy and Austria are animated by the 
same sense of justice, and that both recognize the ne- 
cessity of reconciling their Eastern interests. The 
equilibrium of the Mediterranean must be guaran- 
teed, and Italy’s interests therein must be properly 

























protected to render impossible a recurrence of the 
past incidents which have disturbed her, 

ITaLy.—The correspondent here of the Associated 
Press is authorized to state that the American Bish 
take a favorable view of the organization known in the 
United States as the Knights of Labor. Cardinal Gip. 
bons has placed before the Vatican a formal state. 
ment as to the nature of the organization and the at. 
titude the Church should adopt toward it. He further 
says he considers the organization in the United States 
not only harmless, but that it will possibly be bene. 
ficial as assisting in the eventual settlement of the 
proper relations between labor and capital. 

An explanation of the recent earthquake in the 
Reviera isoffered, which throws the blame on Vesuvius, 
The theorists think that the crater has been closed up 
since 1876, and propose to clean it out, by the explo. 
sion of a charge of the new explosive, melinite. Since 
the earthquake it is reported that twenty thousand per. 
sons are homeless, The material losses are estimated 
at $10,000,000, falling mostly upon industrious vil. 
lagers. 

BULGARIA,—The troops of the garrison of Silestria 
revolted on the evening of the Ist instant and pro- 
nounced against the Regency. Private advices say 
that several thousand troops who assisted in deposing 
Prince Alexander were concerned in the revolt. Cap- 
tain Bollman, charged with being one of the leaders 
of the insurrection, has sought Government protection, 
nine officers and civilians concerned in it were shot at 
Rustchuk. 

Domestic.—The Forty-ninth Congress adjourned 
at noon on the 4th inst, All the regular appropriation 
bills were got through, and received the President's 
signature, except three. In consequence of the failure 
ofthe Deficiency bill the act extending the free de- 
livery system to cities and towns having not less than 
10.000 inhabitants or a postal revenue of not less than 
$10,000, becomes inoperative until the beginning of 
the next fiscal year, when the regular appropriation 
act goes into effect. 

In the U. S. Senate on the 2d inst. a bill was passed 
for the erection of a national memorial bridge over 
the Potomac, from Washington to Arlington, It ap- 
propriates $500,000 to commence the bridge, which is 
to be erected in honor of Lincoln and Grant. : 

The public debt statement, issued on the Ist inst, 
shows a reduction during Second month of $1,438,782. 
Cash in the Treasury, $561,278,209. ’ 

In the Rhode Island House of Representatives, on 
the 4th inst., a resolution to submit a woman suffrage 
Constitutional amendment to the people was carried, 

2to7. 
: A ation from business men of Providence, repre 
senting forty millions of capital, was presented in the 
Rhode Island Legislature, asking the repeal of the 
Prohibitory law. aan 

The news that the President had signed the Fisheries 
Retaliation bill caused great rejoicing in Gloucester, 
Mass, 

The Prohibition State Convention of Kentucky met 
in Louisville and nominated a State ticket, headed by 
Fontaine J. Fox for Governor. 

The superintendent of the Winona and St. Peter 
Railroad, in Minnesota, says that “ between Mankato 
and Tracy the snow drifts are in many cases six feet 
above the telegraph poles, and the linemen have h 
to splice scantling to the tops of the poles to get the 
wires up where they could be used,” He says “ many 
of the drifts are 25 feet deep and packed so hard that 
the company dares not attempt to send as now plough 
through them, On the 4th inst. one thousand men were 
at work shovelling snow between Mankato and Tracy, 
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snd it is not expected the line will be cleared for 
gveral days.” . 

The miners at Tyler, Penna., have been on strike 
for several weeks, On the 2d inst. the work of evict- 
‘ng them was begun as new men were ready to take 
the place of the strikers. Owing to the weather there 
ig great suffering among the evicted families. The 
Mount Carmel Shaft Colliery at Mount Carmel, Pa., 
has resumed operations after nine months’ idleness. 
The resumption will give employment to nearly a 
thousand hands, 

Harvard College has recently come into possession 
of g bequest of $230,000, “which is applicable only 
for purposes of special astronomical investigation, at 
such an elevation as to be free, so far as practicable, 
fom the inrpediments to accurate observations which 
occur in observatories now existing, owing to atmos- 

ic influence,” It is likely that an observatory will 
be established in the Southern hemisphere under the 


bequest. 





FrigenpDs’ AsyLuM.—A Stated Annual —— of 
the “Contributors to the Asylum for the Relief of 
Persons Deprived of the Use of their Reason,” will be 
held Fourth-day, the 16th of Third mo. 1887, at 3 
dclock, P. M., at Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadel 
phia, THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, Clerk. 


YEARLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS.* 


Philadelphia Y. M at Philadelphia, Pa. 
18th of Fourth month, 1887. 
Dublin Y. M Dublin, Ind. 
27th of Fourth month, 1887. 
at London, Eng. 
18th of Fifth month, 1887, 
me York ¥.\Mawcecstasea ....at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
27th of Fifth month, 1887. 
New England Y. M at Portland, Me, 
toth of Sixth month, 1887. 
; at Pickering, Ontario. 
24th of Sixth month, 1887. 
North Carolina Y. M., at High Point, Guilford Co,, N.C. 
11th of Eighth month, 1887, 
at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson Co., O. 
25th of Eighth month, 1887. 


at Oskaloosa, Ia, 
6th of Ninth month, 1887. 


at Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind. 
16th of Ninth month, 1887. 


at Richmond, Ind. 
28th of Ninth month, 1887. 


at Lawrence, Douglass Co., Kan, 
7th of Tenth month, 1887, 


Baltimore Y, M at Baltimore, Md, 
11th of Eleventh month, 1887. 


A conference of Yearly Meetings at Richmond, 
Indiana, Ninth month 23d, 1887. 


*If there are any errors in this list, the Publisher would be glad to 
Metive a correction of them, 
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FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES. 
Mall of the Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 
Fourth-day, Third mo. gth.—Robert Maurice Luther, 
“Social and Religious Life in Burmah.” 


Fourth-day, Third mo. 16th.—\nazo Ota, of Johns 
Hopkins University, “‘ American Influences in Japan.” 


Tickets for the Course of Four Lectures, $1.50. 
Single Lecture, 50 cents. Scholar's Ticket half price. 


LADIES’ SHOE STORE 


JOHN PARKER, ZIJr., & CO., 
No. 20 South BHighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Near Chestnut—not above Market. 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies and Children, ready made in 


made to measure. We believe in fair dealing. Prices or plain 
. Soft, easy shoes for old ladies. 
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A Household Manual 


Qian 
MEDICINE, 
SURGERY, 
NURSING 
AND 
HYGIENE. 


For Daily Use in the Preservation of Health and Care 
of the Sick and Injured; with an Introductory Outline 
of ANATOMY and PHysIOLoGy, 


BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 


Formerly Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Professor of Physiology and Dis- 
eases of Children in Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania; Author of “Our Homes,” “ Essentials 
of Practical Medicine,” &c. With Eight Plates and 
Nearly Three Hundred Woodcut Illustrations. 


Phila.: LEA BROTHERS & CO., 706 Sansom St. 


TRRIR SOON, 0.0.0 ces cnasesecncccecscendenes +. $5.00 






















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength and 


wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St. N.Y. 
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SPECTACLES, 
} EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
tol abe ale 
Pea eee aL 
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HEMICALS-ETC. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 

and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 

Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
. CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


N. W. cor. Eighth and Market Streets, 


REVIEW, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 
prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODs. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and 
Wraps, and everything that may be needed 
either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are of- 
fered, as the stock is among the largest to be 
found in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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ALL PORCELAIN. 
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& CADBURY, 


1136 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 


HAINES, JONES 





A New and Complete Atlas of the World 


87 Pages of New Maps, 27 Pages Illustrations, Colored 
Diagrams and Statistics. 78 Pages of Index, giving Name, 
Location and Population of every County, City, Village 
Post-Office in the United States. 


PRICE, ONLY $3.75 PER COPY. Agents Wanted. 


J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 
27 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO. UN DER THE 
care of Miami Centre and Fairfield Quarterly Mt 
ings of Orthodox Friends. High and healthy location. 
$1 per week ; no other fees. 0 commodious boarding houses 
on the club plan at cost. Both sexes receive equal privileges 
and degrees. Able teachers and all necessary apparatus. 
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